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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



TO WHOM WAS THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS ADDRESSED ? 

Students of Paul will welcome a new contribution 1 to the investiga- 
tion of the intricate, if not insoluble, problem of the readers addressed 
and the writer's purpose in the epistle to the Romans. The problem in 
question consists in the dual character of the epistle, apparent in the fact 
that the dogmatic and religio-historical part (chaps, i-n) is chiefly an 
attempt at an accommodation between the Pauline gospel and Judaism, 
while in the course of the letter the apostle addresses the Roman Chris- 
tians as if they were chiefly gentiles. Appropriate to Jews or Jewish Chris- 
tians are the declaration (1:2) that the "gospel of God" is a fulfilment of 
the promise to the prophets in the Holy Scriptures, the reference to the 
"righteousness of God," "witnessed by the law and the prophets" (3:21), 
and the concession of a great "advantage" to the Jews (3:1); while the 
objections, "Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound?" and 
"Shall we sin, because we are not under the law ?" appear to be assumed 
to be made by Jews against the gospel of Paul, and to be answered as if 
so made. Chaps. 9-1 1 are explicitly addressed to the Jews, and their 
salvation is represented as the object and conclusion of the divine plan of 
redemption, while that of the gentiles appears to be incidental and sub- 
ordinate. 

On the other hand, the apostle appears several times to address the 
readers as gentile Christians. In this sense may be interpreted the words 
"among all nations" («v toTs iOvecriv) " . . . . among whom are ye also" 
(1:5, 6), and "some fruit in you also, as in the rest of the gentiles" (iv 
■rots Aoi7roTs tOveviv, 1:13). The Romans are directly addressed as 
gentile Christians in 11:13: "I speak to you that are gentiles, " and in 
vs. 30, where "ye" (gentiles) stands in contrast with "these" (Jews). In 
6: 17-19 the former sinful life referred to appears to apply most appropri- 
ately to converts from heathenism; and in 9:3 and 10: 1 f. the form of the 
expression — the third person — seems to indicate that the apostle was writ- 
ing of his Jewish brethren to gentiles who regarded them with disdain. 

Dr. Feine maintains, with Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, Jiilicher, and others, 

*Der Romerbriej: Eine exegetische Studie. Von Paul Feine. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 2+159 pages. M. 5. 
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that the majority of the Roman church was composed of gentile Christians, 
and argues for this hypothesis at no little length against that of a Jewish- 
Christian party of considerable, if not of preponderating, strength, which 
is supported by Baur, Lipsius, Zahn, Reuss, and other scholars of note. 
The intricacy of the problem becomes apparent when the frail supports 
are considered on which Dr. Feine often rests his judgments. He argues, 
for example, at considerable length that the "weak in faith," who eat 
only herbs, are the Jewish-Christian minority, while the "strong," who 
"eat all things," are the gentile-Christian majority (14: 1 f.; 15: 1 f.). Yet 
there is nothing in the text that indicates either that the division is on the 
line of race, or that the ascetically disposed were in the minority, and the 
"strong" in the majority. An asceticism that requires abstinence from 
meat far exceeds the requirements of the Jewish law. Moreover, there is 
certainly nothing in the matter or the form of words in 15: 1, "Now we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak," that indicates an 
appeal to the "majority" of the church. They might as well be addressed 
to a minority, or might be regarded as a general exhortation applicable 
to all Christians and including the writer himself, who appears in the "we." 

Equally ineffective are some of our author's attempts to explain in 
accordance with his hypothesis the passages that appear to indicate a 
large, if not a preponderating, Jewish-Christian constituency in the Roman 
church. The words in 4: 1, "What then shall we say that Abraham our 
forefather according to the flesh hath found;" in 7:5, "When we were in 
the flesh;" and in 7:6, "But now we have been discharged from the law," 
are most naturally interpreted as expressly applicable to Jewish Christians, 
especially since at the beginning of the chapter the apostle addresses those 
"that know the law." There is no little violence in applying this section 
to gentile Christians on the ground that "de jure divino they stood before 
their conversion under the Mosaic law"! It is far more probable that 
Paul should have said to Jewish Christians that they knew the law, even 
though the remark be, as Dr. Feine thinks, a "commonplace," than that 
he should have so addressed gentiles. 

Only by a forced construction can the conclusion be avoided that Jew- 
ish Christians were in the apostle's mind when he wrote (8: 15), "For ye 
received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear," where ira\iv most 
naturally refers to a former condition of bondage to the Mosaic law, 
1raA.1v eis <f>6fiov being equal to eh to iraA.iv <£o/?eTo-&u v/juxs. In like man- 
ner the passage 6: 15-23 is set in a clear light only when regarded as 
addressed to believers who are no longer under the Mosaic law, but under 
grace. That gentile Christians could have been in the writer's thought is 
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improbable, since the opposition of law and gospel is the prominent idea 
throughout. It should not be overlooked that by vo/xos Paul almost 
always means the Mosaic law. The former sinful condition might well 
have been under the law, as of Jews not believing in Christ, and is not 
necessarily to be referred to heathenism. 

The section, chaps. 9-1 1, is hardly intelligible unless interpreted as 
an attempt to set aside the Jewish-Christian prejudice against the gospel 
of justification by faith, which they understood as rendering nugatory the 
promises of God made to Israel. There is an evident intention in 9:1-5, 
10: 1, and 11: 1, 2, to appease the Jewish-Christian consciousness by assur- 
ances of the apostle's sincere sympathy with his people: "I speak the 
truth, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me, that I have great 
sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I were 
anathema from Christ for my brethren's sake, .... who are Israelites." 
"I say, then, did God cast off his people? God forbid!" Moreover, the 
admonitions in 13 : 1-7 respecting obedience to the civil authorities are far 
more likely to have been addressed to the Roman Jews, who were disposed 
to sedition and tumult, than to the gentile Christians. 

While, then, it must be conceded that there are not a few indications 
in the epistle that gentile Christians were in the apostle's thought when 
he wrote it, there appears to be good reason for the conclusion that it was 
not addressed to them as a preponderating party or a majority in the 
church, and that, accordingly, a solution of the problems it presents can- 
not be reached on this hypothesis. Hence Dr. Feine's argument, which 
rests upon this presupposition, cannot be regarded as convincing. 

It would appear, accordingly, that, if the problems presented by the 
epistle are not insolvable, some light ought to be thrown upon them by a 
consideration of the purpose for which it was written. To regard it either 
with B. Weiss as having its occasion not so much in needs of the Roman 
church as in a necessity in Paul himself "to fix in his own consciousness 
the spiritual result of his gentile-Christian work in the Orient and of his 
conflict with Jewish Christianity," or with some other expositors as not in 
reality an epistle, but rather a doctrinal treatise for the benefit of Chris- 
tians of all times, would be to assign it a purpose that has no analogy in 
the other Pauline writings and to make a considerable part of it unintel- 
ligible. While the object of the epistle is not explicitly stated, there are 
not wanting intimations of it, or at least statements from which an intel- 
ligible one may be inferred. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that, 
since the apostle purposed to visit the Romans (1:11; 15:24), he should 
have wished to prepare the way for his coming by removing Jewish- 
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Christian objections to his gospel and by attaching the gentile-Christian 
part of the church more closely to his cause. Accordingly, the purpose 
to defend his gospel against misconceptions is apparent in the epistle, 
and the tone is more conciliatory than that in Galatians and i and 2 Cor- 
inthians. It is in accordance with the analogy of other epistles of the 
apostle that the purpose of this one should be found in conditions exist- 
ing in the church that needed his direction and counsel. Not only does 
the dominant tone of the letter indicate that there were Jewish-Christian 
objections to him to be set aside, but also that divisions existed that he 
wished to heal. Chaps. 3-8 are intelligible only as an apology for the 
gospel of justification by faith, through which the law is done away, and it 
would be difficult to find a motive for writing them, apart from the supposi- 
tion that among the Roman Christians were persons of weight to whom 
it seemed necessary to address the argument that they contain, and exhor- 
tations to harmony are addressed to the "weak" and to the "strong" 
(14: 1-23), and to apparently mutually antagonistic Jewish and gentile 
Christians (15:5-9). 

Dr. Feine rejects Weizsacker's hypothesis that the epistle was chiefly 
directed against Jewish-Christian propagandists, who had attempted, in 
hostility to the apostle, to get possession of the Roman church, and that 
it is a controversial writing in opposition, not only to their teachings, but 
also to their activity. Paul, so Weizsacker maintains, had long had his 
eye upon Rome as a missionary field, and his Jewish-Christian opponents 
no less, who had anticipated him, and had shown whither the gospel leads 
when preached, after his manner, without the law. It cannot be denied 
that the doctrinal part of the epistle is largely occupied with a refutation 
of the Jewish or Jewish-Christian contention, whether or not one concede 
to Weizsacker that the polemic is "more complete and finished than else- 
where, even in the epistle to the Galatians." But Dr. Feine's objection 
is hardly valid, that if Paul had been addressing Jewish-Christian oppo- 
nents, he would have brought the christological question more to the front, 
since the method of his argument must, according to the analogy of his 
epistles, be assumed to have been determined by the conditions known 
by him to exist in the Roman church. 

It would appear that Dr. Feine is disposed to reject all hypotheses that 
assume the epistle to have had a purpose determined by conditions existing 
in the Roman church. Accordingly, he cannot accept that of Julicher, which 
is a slight modification of Weizsacker's; and Pfleiderer's fares no better at 
his hands, which finds that the purpose of the epistle was conciliatory, 
that is, calculated to win for the apostle's gospel the Jewish-Christian 
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minority in the church and reconcile it with the aggressive gentile-Christian 
majority. Hence the endeavor, that this scholar finds in the epistle, to 
overcome the objections of the Jewish Christians to his gospel, and to 
help the gentile Christians to a deeper insight into its nature. In opposi- 
tion to all other hypotheses, Dr. Feine finds the epistle to be a polemic 
writing in opposition to unbelieving Jews rather than to Jewish Christians. 
He does not, however, make it appear otherwise than a strange idea that 
the apostle should have addressed such an argument to a church com- 
posed chiefly of gentile Christians, and that he should have thought such 
a procedure adapted to prepare the way for his contemplated visit to the 
Romans. Since the conditions existing in the church can hardly be shown 
to have called for such a letter, the Roman epistle is interpreted apart 
from the analogy of all the other Pauline writings, and the problems that 
it presents are by no means helped to a satisfactory solution. 

Considerable space is given in the book to a refutation of Spitta's 
hypothesis that Romans is composed of two epistles written some years 
apart. But the limits of this review do not admit of giving a summary 
of the argument. 

Orello Cone. 

St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 



THE BOOK OF CERNE. 

Among the manuscripts which George I. in 17 15 presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was a quarto volume of leaves of vellum then recently 
bound. In this book the binder had brought together three independent 
writings. One was a collection of some fifty charters and other like docu- 
ments, relating to the Benedictine Abbey of Cerne in Dorsetshire. The 
handwriting of these papers indicates a series of dates in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. Another was a collection of anthems or 
"sequences," to be sung before the gospel at the holy communion, followed 
by an inventory of the relics which were possessed by Cerne Abbey. These 
pages, as the writing shows, belong to the fifteenth century. 

Between the two was a manual of private devotion, made up of hymns 
and prayers and passages from the Bible. This manual contained no refer- 
ence to Cerne. Nobody knows why the binder inclosed it between the 
charters and anthems. Perhaps he found it there. Perhaps he put it 
in, according to the suggestions of taste or of economy, because the three 
were of like size. Anyhow, there it was when the book passed from the 
hands of the bishop of Ely into the hands of the king of England, and thence 



